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sion is planned by the leaders. 


Labor-Management Relations 


There are over 100 labor bills, containing many specific 
proposals, which are being considered in lengthy hearings 
before the Senate Com:nittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Robert A. Taft, Chairman, and the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, Fred A. Hartley, Jr., N. J., 
Chairman. Some idea of the range of the subject matter 
being considered can be gained from digests of six bills 
given below. Because of limitation of space, only certain 
major provisions of the bills can be referred to here. Four 
bills sponsored by Joseph H. Ball, Minn., are illustrative 
of many proposals being studied by the Committees. These 
are: 


S. 55, Senators Ball, Robert A. Taft, Ohio, H. Alexan- 
der Smith, N. J. This is a revision of the well-known 
Case bill, passed last year by both Houses and vetoed by 
President Truman. It would provide for the establish- 
ment of a federal mediation board of five, to which the 
present Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
would be transferred. The Board would be authorized 
to offer its services in any labor dispute affecting inter- 
state or foreign commerce. After intervention by the 
Board parties to a dispute would be required to refrain 
from either a strike or a lock-out for a 60 day period. 
The bill would outlaw health and welfare funds except 
those under the joint administration of employes and em- 
ployers. Suits for alleged violations of collective bargain- 
ing contracts that affect commerce might be brought in 
the federal district courts. Boycotts and secondary 
strikes would be declared unlawful, and the use of injunc- 
tions against them would be authorized. Labor organiza- 
tions would be required to register with the Secretary of 
Labor, giving names of officers and their compensation, 
also financial reports. Employers would not be required 
to recognize unions having foremen or supervisors among 
the members. 


S. 105, Senator Ball. This is a short bill, containing 
the following broad provisions: “No employe and no 
individual seeking employment in an industry affecting 
commerce shall be required as a condition of obtaining or 
retaining employment to join or remain a member of or 
to support, or to refrain from joining or remaining a mem- 
ber of or supporting, any labor organization.” Agreements 
contrary to this provision would be “unlawful and con- 
trary to the public policy of the United States and shall 
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First Report on Activities of the 80th Congress 


Labor, taxes, the budget, have thus far been the absorbing topics of the 80th Congress. A short ses- 
In this issue are brief digests of many bills. 


not be enforceable in any court of the United States.” 
The effect would be to make unlawful the many labor 
agreements that are known under the terms of mainte- 
nance-of-membership, union shop, and closed shop. 

S. 133, Senator Ball. This bill would prohibit industry- 
wide bargaining by labor unions. It would limit the au- 
thority of the unions to one local area, generally within a 
limit of 100 miles, except in the case of an employer 
having plants in more than one area. The national unions 
would retain advisory functions, but a local union would 
not be required to accept the wage policy of the national 
body. 

S. 360, Senator Ball. Here a broad revision of the 
Wagner Act is attempted. The National Labor Relations 
Board as now organized would be broken up, and its pow- 
ers to investigate, prosecute and enforce would be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, in which would be 
created a new Labor Division. The bill would make it an 
“unfair labor practice” for a labor organization to interfere 
with, restrain or coerce employes of an industry in the 
exercise of their rights with respect to organization and 
collective bargaining. It would also be an “unfair labor 
practice” for a labor organization to refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with an employer, if the organization is the cer- 
tified representative of the employes. Collective bargaining 
would be declared a mutual obligation of the emplover and 
representatives to meet at reasonable times to discuss 
terms of an agreement or matters related to it. An em- 
ployer would be empowered to petition the National Labor 
Relations Board when two or more unions claim to be 
recognized as the bargaining representative. 

James C. Auchincloss, N. J., has introduced H.R. 17, 
which aims to protect the public when labor disputes 
threaten, or result in danger to, public health or safety. 
The President would be authorized to declare a public 
emergency, if he should find that public health or safety 
is endangered. After such declaration strikes and lock- 
outs would be prohibited, and a settlement would be re- 
quired. If other means failed within 30 days, arbitration 
would be prescribed, and the parties in the dispute would 
be required to comply with the awards. A Labor Disputes 
Conciliation Administration would be set up to administer 
the program, and the present Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor would be transferred to the proposed 
agency. Four other House bills are identical. 

Francis Case, S. D., has revised his bill and the new 
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number is H.R. 725. It would authorize broad use of the 
injunction and empower the Attorney General‘to apply for 
an injunction if a strike in an “essential monopolized ser- 
vice or industry burdens or obstructs commerce in such a 
way as to endanger health and safety,” after other means, 
including an emergency commission appointed by the 
President, failed. It would also authorize the Attorney 
General to apply for injunctions against “flagrant cases” 
of boycotts, sympathetic strikes, and combinations to fix 
prices or restrict production. It would require unions to 
file annual financial statements, and forbid political con- 
tributions by unions, corporations or national banks. 

The bill would create a new independent bipartisan In- 
dustrial Disputes Commission of five persons, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. The Commission would be 
empowered to offer its services in disputes, involving in- 
dustries affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and in 
such cases the status quo would have to be maintained for 
as long as 00 days. In a dispute involving an essential 
monopolized service, the proposed Commission would be 
empowered to recommend to the President the appoint- 
iient of an emergency commission which could recom- 
mend a settlement which would be binding under any of 
the following conditions: one, when accepted by both par- 
ties; two, when accepted by an employer and representa- 
tives of employes; three, when accepted by a majority of 
the employes in an election conducted by the National La- 
bor Relations Board. In such instances, the “waiting 
period” might be extended as long as 95 days. 

The bill would forbid sympathetic and jurisdictional 
strikes. It would authorize suits in federal courts for al- 
leged violations of labor contracts that affect commerce. 


Relief in the Liberated Countries 


Charles A. Eaton, N. J., Chairman, Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, sponsors H.J. Res. 134, which would imple- 
ment President Truman’s request for $350,000,000 for 
additional relief in the liberated countries. The purpose 
is to meet residual needs, after U.N.R.R.A. operations 
cease. Hearings have opened before the Committee. 
“Relief assistance herein authorized to be provided shall be 
confined to the basic essentials of life, particularly medical 
supplies, food, and supplies for agricultural production.” 
The President may delegate his authority for administra- 
tion to the Secretary of State. 

Three conditions are set up in the resolution: 

“No relief assistance shall be provided under the au- 
thority of this joint resolution to any country unless the 
government of such country has given assurance satisfac- 
tory to the President that— 

“a. the supplies transferred or otherwise made available 

. . will be distributed among the people of said recipient 
country without discrimination as to race, creed, or politi- 
cal belief ; 

“b. representatives of the Government of the United 
States and of the press and radio of the United States will 
be permitted to observe freely and to report fully regard- 
ing the distribution and utilization of said supplies; and 

“c. upon request of the President, it will furnish prompt- 
ly information concerning the production, use, distribu- 
tion, importation, and exportation of any supplies which 
affect the relief needs of the recipient country.” 

The President would be required to report quarterly to 
Congress, for a period extending to June 30, 1948. 

On February 25, William L, Clayton, Under Secretary 
of State, testified that plans were being made to provide 
assistance under the proposed resolution to Austria, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and possibly China. 


Displaced Persons, Immigration 


At this writing plans are being completed for the intro- 
duction of a bill to be advocated by a newly organized 
Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Persons, authorizing 
the admission into the United States of400,000 displaced 
persons over a four-year period, “outside of quotas.” All 
persons admitted would be subject to all other existing 
laws with respect to immigrants. President Truman has 
recommended a temporary liberalization of immigration 
laws in order that the United States may take a larger part 
in relieving the situation of the approximately 1,500,000 
displaced persons in Europe. ‘The National Citizens’ 
Committee includes prominent churchmen, and many 
church agencies are reported to be ready to back the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Many of the displaced persons are agricultural work- 
ers. About three-fourths of them are not Jews. One 
point being made in favor of the proposal is the fact that 
for some years admissions of immigrants have been far 


less than the number allowed under the quotas prescribed 


by law. Moreover, the quotas are not cumulative. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich.,and Tom Connally, Texas, 
sponsor S.J. Res. 77, which would authorize participation 
in the International Refugee Organization of the United 
Nations and an appropriation of $75,000,000 as the finan- 
cial contribution of the United States. The funds would 
be used for care and repatriation of persons presently be- 
ing assisted in part by U.N.R.R.A. The U.N.R.R.A. 
operations will cease on June 30, and it is hoped that the 
I.R.O. will be able by then to step in and assume respon- 
sibility. Hearings were opened on March 1, before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, of which Sena- 
tor Vandenburg is Chairman. 

Ed Gossett, Texas, sponsors H.R. 1117, which would 
prohibit immigration for a period of ten years after the 
termination of hostilities as proclaimed by the President. 
The same Representative’s H.R. 1116 would reduce im- 
migration quotas by one-half for a ten-year period begin- 
ning July 1, 1947. The bills are referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, Earl C. Michener, Mich., Chairman; 
the Chairman of the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization is Frank Fellows, Me. 

Elmer Thomas, Okla., sponsors S. 213, which would 
stop all immigration for a period of five years. It is re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, Alexander 
Wiley, Chairman; the Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration is Chapman Revercomb, West Va. 

No hearings are scheduled. 

H.R. 587 and S. 602, identical bills, have been intro- 
duced by Joseph R. Farrington, delegate from Tlawaii, and 
Senator William Tanger, N. D. These would admit to 
naturalization Japanese persons resident in the U. S., and 
also establish a quota under the prevailing law for the 
admission of Japanese immigrants. They are referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of both Houses. The Chairmen 
are given above. No hearings are scheduled. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


President Truman has issued an order modifying the 
procedure whereby reciprocal trade pacts are to be negoti- 
ated. The order makes mandatory the inclusion of an 
“escape clause,” providing that if an agreement brings 
injury or threatens to bring injury to American producers, 
then the pact may be withdrawn or modified. Reciprocal 
trade treaties will be considered again later in this SERVICE. 


Federal Aid for Education 
The much publicized “crisis in the public schools” be- 
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cause of low salaries for teachers, shortages of teachers, 
etc., has served to renew interest in bills authorizing fed- 
eral funds to supplement state and local resources for 
elementary and secondary schools. The subject has been 
before Congress for many years and many bills have been 
digested in previous issues of this SERvicE. The various 
bills generally stress state control of education. A few 
pills would simply provide funds to supplement salaries. 

Robert A. Taft, Ohio, for himself and Senators Thomas, 
Utah; Ellender, La.; Hill, Ala.; Smith, N. J.; Cooper, 
Ky.; Chavez, N. M.; and Tobey, N. H., sponsors S. 472, 
which is unchanged in essentials from the well-known 
S.181 of the previous Congress, which Senators Thomas 
and Hill originally introduced. It is the measure advocated 
by the National Education Association. The bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which Senator Taft is Chairman. This Committee is 
much occupied with labor bills at present, and no hearings 
are scheduled. However, early hearings on the subject 
are expected both before the Senate Committee and the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, Fred A. 
Hartley, N. J., Chairman, 

The general purpose of S. 472 is to provide eventually 
a “floor” of $40 a year per school child for elementary and 
secondary education throughout the nation. Appropria- 
tions of $150,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, $200,000,000 in 1949 and $250,000,000 in 1950 and 
annually thereafter would be authorized. Under the for- 
mula of apportionment, grants would be made to only 33 
states, including all the Southern states. 

The bill repeats the usual declaration that the states, 
and not any federal agency or official, shall supervise or 
control education. However, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who would administer the grants, would be em- 
powered to require reports from the states with respect to 
disbursements. It is generally recognized that at least 
an “accounting-control” is inherently involved in all types 
of federal grants in aid. 

The reference to separate schools for minority races 
states that these should have a “just and equitable propor- 
tion” of federal funds, “without reduction of the propor- 
tion of state and local moneys .. .” received by them. The 
just and equitable percentage is specifically defined as the 
“proportion that each such minority racial group in such 
state bears to the total population of that state.” 

Conditional grants to parochial schools would be au- 
thorized. A state would be permitted under Section 6 (B) 
to use federal funds for “non-public educational institu- 
tions,” if the federal funds for this purpose are matched 
with an equal amount of state or local revenues. (The 
states would not be required to match federal funds for 
other purposes.) It is understood that the constitutions 
of some 40 states prohibit the granting of public funds to 
private institutions. However, according to a report, 
The State and Sectarian Education, published in 1946 by 
the National Education Association, it is the practice in 
18 states to pay bus transportation of parochial school 
pupils at public expense, and in five states to provide text 
books to parochial school pupils at public expense. 

George D. Aiken, Vt., sponsors S. 199, which would 
authorize much larger appropriations to the states than 
the Taft bill, and would also make them available to all 
states. Appropriations would begin at $400,000,000 in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and would be ad- 
vanced to $1,200,000,000 a year in the fiscal year 1952. 
Funds would be granted for the support of elementary and 
secondary education. 

Under S. 199, federal funds could be used to provide 
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for 60 per cent of the costs of parochial and other private 
non-profit schools, for transportation, health examinations 
and related services, and “purchase of non-religious in- 
structional supplies and equipment, including books for 
pupils.” In instances where a state authority would not 
be empowered to disburse public funds to private schools, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be authorized to 
make payments directly to “non-public tax-exempt 
schools.” This bill is also referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


Military Training 


The President’s Advisory Commission on Universal 
Training continues to invite persons to appear before it. 
It is not holding public hearings. It has made public no 
information as to the probable date of its report. 

Chan Gurney, S. D., has introduced S. 651 and 652, 
referred to Armed Services Committee of which he is 
Chairman. Both would require the registration of all 
males of age 17, with training to start at age 18. The 
first of the bills embodies suggestions of the American 
Legion; the second, those of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. No hearings are scheduled. 


Claims of Japanese Americans 


A bill to authorize the establishment of an Evacuation 
Claims Commission to consider the claims for measurable 
financial losses of the Japanese persons who were movec! 
from the West Coast to Relocation Centers has not yet 
been introduced. Last year bills with this provision were 
approved by Judiciary Committees of both Houses. 


Housing 


At this writing there is no comprehensive housing bill 
of the type supported by certain members of both parties 
last year, the measure bearing the names of Senators 
Wagner, Ellender and Taft. It is expected that a bill 
will shortly be introduced, and a digest will be published 
as soon as possible. 


Railroads and Antitrust Laws 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in its latest an- 
nual report recommended that there be legislation which 
would permit common carriers, under adequate regulation 
by the Commission, “to’ agree upon and act jointly .. . in 
establishing rates, fares, charges, etc.” Clyde M. Reed, 
Kan., sponsors S. 110, which in effect implements the 
Commission’s recommendations. In March the Senate 
Committee on Commerce approved the bill. The railroads 
have been asking for legislation of this type. In an edi- 
torial published February 4, 1947, the New York Herald 
Tribune commends it, contending that it would be an 
application of the “rule of reason,” and that the public 
would be adequately protected because our transportation 
is already subject to extensive regulation as to rates and 
securities issued. On the other hand, there is considerable 
opposition, contending that the proposed legislation con- 
stitutes an exemption from the antitrust laws. When 
similar proposals were considered in Congress previously, 
the Department of Justice opposed the measures, arguing 
for a strict adherence to the terms of the Sherman Act in 
its application to the railroads. Many persons who are 
concerned about concentrations of economic power have 
also opposed the bill. 


President’s Committee on Civil Rights 


The President’s Committee on Civil Rights, Charles FE. 
Wilson, Chairman. has been at work through subcommit- 
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tees, exploring the responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment in relation to civil rights. Churchmen are members 
of the Committee. The President has instructed the Com- 
mittee to present him with a report that will include rec- 
ommendations for legislation. Executive Secretary, 
Robert K. Carr, 1712 G St. N.W., Washington 11. 


Department of Health, Education, Security 


J. William Fulbright, Ark., and Robert A. Taft, Ohio, 
jointly sponsor S. 140, which would make a permanent 
department, with a secretary of cabinet rank, of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. It is referred to the Committee on 
Executive l¢xpenditures, George D. Aiken, Vt., Chairman, 


Health 


Robert A. Taft, Ohio, sponsors S. 545, which would 
coordinate federal health services in a single agency and 
authorize grants of about $250,000,000 to cooperating 
states, which would have to match the funds, for the pur- 
pose of assisting those states to provide medical and den- 
tal care for persons unable to pay for these services and 
to extend voluntary health insurance plans. It is referred 
to the Committee on Public Welfare, of which Senator 
Taft is Chairman. Hearings are expected. 

The plan differs fundamentally from that embodied in 
the earlier Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, which would have 
authorized a federal public system of insurance for pre- 
payment of medical care. 

The federal funds would be used to provide, in part, for 
“periodic physical examinations for all children in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools” in the cooperating states, 
and also for a program of “periodic inspection of the teeth 
of all children in the elementary and secondary grades of 
the public and non-public schools” in the cooperating 
states. 


The 160-Acre Farin Limit 


Around April 1, the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
is expected to open hearings in Washington on a Dill, 
S. 66, sponsored by Sheridan Downey, Calif. It would 
exempt the Central Valley project in California from the 
terms of a law of 1902 which provides that no land owner 
can draw federally-developed water for more than 160 
acres. Since California is a community-property state, 
the law has been construed as allowing a man and his wife 
to draw water for 320 acres. 

The 160-acre limit has been a sort of national symbol 
for the family-type farm. It is being argued that the 
family-type is gradually increasing in size throughout the 
nation, and that the old 160-acre limit is arbitrary and no 
longer realistic. On the other hand, many social forces 
are rallying to the defense of the 160-acre limit, holding 
that it is for the benefit of the “working farmer,” that it 
promotes healthy rural communities of independent land 
owners, etc. The Bureau of Reclamation, as the cus- 
todian of a national land policy, is now in the center of the 
controversy, which may be aired before Congressional 
committees. The Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands is Hugh Butler, Neb. 

In the House are two bills with purposes similar to 
those of S. 66—H. R. 655, Alfred J. Elliott, Calif., and 
H. R. 656, Bertrand W. Gearhart, Calif. Both are re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, Richard J. 
Welch, Calif., Chairman. 


National Science Foundation 


Attempts have been made to compose differences over 
the proposal for extensive government aid for scientific 


research, the central issues of which were considered in 
our issues of October 6, 1945 and January 5, 1946. A bi- 
partisan group headed by H. Alexander Smith, N. J, 
sponsors a compromise bill, S. 526, which is referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Robert A. 
Taft, Chairman. The bill retains the plan for an unpaid 
board of a National Science Foundation, which would 
have authority to employ the full-time director, the 
method previously opposed by many who hold that the 
director should be appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. This latter method is in the Dill, 
S. 525, introduced by Elbert Thomas of Utah, which is 
also referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Last year the Senate passed a bill, on which the 
House failed to act, and deleted references to the social 
sciences. There has also been considerable controversy 
over provisions with respect to patents. 


The Regulation of Lobbying Act 


Probably no recent law has been the subject of more 
discussion in Washington than Title III of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601—79th 
Congress, approved August 2, 1946, which title “may be 
cited as the ‘Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act.’” The 
following excerpts give a portion of the requirements of 
the law: ’ 

“Persons to Whom Applicable 


“Sec. 307. The provisions of this title shall apply to 
any person (except a political committee as defined in the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, and duly organized state 
or local committees of a political party), who by himself, 
or through any agent or employe or other persons in any 
manner whatsoever, directly or indirectly, solicits, collects, 
or receives money or any other thing of value to be used 
principally to aid, or the principal purpose of which per- 
son is to aid, in the accomplishment of any of the follow- 
ing purposes: 

“(a) The passage or defeat of any legislation by the 
Congress of the United States. 

“(b) To influence, directly or indirectly, the passage 
or defeat of any legislation by the Congress of the United 
States... .” 

“Sec. 302 (c) The term ‘person’ includes an individual, 
partnership, committee, association, corporation, and any 
other organization or group of persons.” 

The text makes no reference to residence of persons 
affected, and presumably the terms apply to persons work- 
ing anywhere in the nation, and not simply to those in 
Washington whose principal purpose is to aid in influ- 
encing, directly or indirectly, the passage or defeat of 
any legislation. 

Over 500 persons have registered and have filed the 
periodic reports of contributions and expenses required 
with the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House, who furnish the necessary forms and instructions. 
Several representatives of agencies of Protestant denomi- 
nations have registered. It appears that most of the em- 
ployes of religious agencies working in Washington have 
not registered because they hold that the influencing of 
the passage or defeat of legislation is not their principal 
purpose. 

It is stated in Section 308, which outlines the manner 
of registration, that “the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to any person who merely appears before a 
committee of the Congress of the United States in support 
of or opposition to legislation. . . .” 
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